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Thoughts Are Things 


A long time ago Ella Wheeler Wilcox wrote a poem that makes it easy to 
understand what she had learned about the power of thoughts. She said: 


“You never can tell what your thoughts will do, 

In bringing you hate or love; 

For thoughts are things, and their airy wings 
Are swifter than carrier doves. 

They follow the law of the universe— 
Each thing must create its kind, 

And they speed o’er the track to bring you back 
Whatever went out from your mind.” 


Since Mrs. Wilcox wrote these lines, people have been understanding better 
the power that thoughts have, and many have been thinking better thoughts. 
Thoughts can bring us good ‘friends, happy, joyous playtime, love from our 
families, kind, helpful teachers; yes, and good food, comfortable homes, and 
the kind of clothes we like to wear. “For thoughts are things—they follow the 
law of the universe—each thing must create its kind.” The seed from last year's 
pansies produce this year’s pansies, wheat produces wheat, cat babies are kittens, 
dog babies are puppies. “Each thing must create its kind.” So if you want only 
good, happy things, then do as this poet advises—think only happy thoughts. 

Have you been thinking a playmate doesn’t like you? Begin thinking kindly 
of him and giving him some reason to like you, and he will. Have you been 
thinking you will not make good grades this semester? Begin knowing that the 
mind of God in you is able to understand all that you need to know. Have you 
been thinking that you are not strong and well? Change your thoughts and 
know that God created you like Himself, well and strong. Have you been 
wondering if there will be food enough? Begin thinking of all the abundance 
of food God has provided. 

Use your thoughts to bring you the things you want, not the things you 
don’t want. If the thought that you will not be able to pass grades, make friends, 
keep well, have the food and clothing you need comes into your mind, drive 
it out, Tell it to go! Think about the things you want: health and love and 
plenty. Bad thoughts bring bad things; good thoughts bring good things. Re- 
member, “Each thing must create its kind.” 
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When March comes in like a lion 
I love the winds that blow, 
Because they whip my skirts about 
And keep my skin aglow. 


By Cecile B. Eubanks 


And when, like Mary’s little lamb, 
March gambols o’er the hills, 

I love the warm and yellow sun 
And nodding daffodils. 
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Jan’s fingers shook a little. If only he could look inside the box 


OT a word was spoken. Jan received the small 

box from the boy who, red of face and pant- 
ing, leaned back against a large oak tree to rest. 
Falling into an easy trot, Jan was off at once down 
the narrow path through the deep, black forest. 
His honest brown 


his way to the king’s castle. Although he was only 
a small boy, he was thought to be worthy of serving 

the king! 
“There will be no danger for the boys,” the mes- 
senger said, bowing politely as he closed the door. 
Yet Jan scarcely 


eyes looked neither 
to the right nor to 
the left. 

The sun was not 
yet very high in the 
heavens, yet yellow 
shafts of light fell 


heard him. He want- 
ed to laugh and 


was hard for him to 
contain his happiness 
although he knew 
he dared not make 


Jans Golden Key shout with joy. It 
By G. M. Gearhart 


Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


through the great 
pines and lay like strips of golden carpet here and 
there across the way. Jan held the box in the crook 
of his arm. The box was light, and his heart was 
happy. 

Never in Jan’s life had he felt so proud. Never 
in his life had his hand touched anything so pre- 
cious. Never before had he known what it meant 
to take part in such a wondrous adventure. 

“They must be boys who can be trusted.” That 
was what Jan had heard the king’s messenger tell 
his father. It had been at night in the open court 
back of their home. The moon had shone bright. 
No one else had been near. 

_ “We have inquired in the village,” the man had 
said further. “Your son is spoken of with honor. 
* Will you let him go to serve the king?” 

Jan had waited breathlessly for his father to 
answer. His father never talked carelessly. Jan knew 
he would think long before he spoke. 

“He may go.” At last the words came. Jan’s heart 
gave a mighty bound. In two days he would be on 
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a sound. He said to 
himself: ‘For a few hours alone in the deep forest I 
will have the care of one of the most precious jewels 
in the whole world. Oh, how I will guard it! How 
safely I will carry it through!” 

That evening, while they sat together in the moon- 
light, Jan’s father had told Jan’s mother about his 
having been chosen. They had talked in a low voice. 

A very precious jewel was being sent from one 
country to another. It must pass through their own 
country. There were robbers who knew about it, 
Jan’s father had said. They were planning to steal 
it while it was passing through their country. More- 
over the robbers were bragging that soon the jewel 
would be in their possession and no one would ever 
find it again. 

The king was greatly worried. While the jewel 
was in his country he was responsible for its safe- 
keeping. If it could reach the ocean without being 
stolen it would be in no more danger; for a big ship 
was anchored in the harbor, waiting to carry the 
jewel on the last part of its journey. 
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“Might the robbers try to take it from us?” Jan 
had asked. It was the first time he had known alarm. 

“No,” his father had answered. “Our king is 
very wise. He knows the robbers intend to attack 
the men along the route the jewel is supposed to 
travel. That is the reason he is sending it by an- 
other route. He has chosen five boys to carry it 
through the dark forest to the port. Even the rob- 
bers would not guess that the king would trust a 
jewel of such value to the care of small boys. Then 
if these boys make no mistakes and prove them- 
selves to be worthy, the king is going to send them 
on a long ocean voyage on the boat with the jewel.” 

The moon had begun to set in the west, behind 
the high mountains. But Jan’s father had more to 
tell. 

“The first boy is to be dressed like a shepherd,” 
he said. “He must leave his flock of sheep on the 
hillside and walk slowly to the black forest near by. 
The robbers will not follow a poor shepherd boy. 
Four other boys will be stationed in the forest. The 
path is well marked so they cannot get lost. They 
must make their journey in the least possible time. 
Each boy will run to where another is waiting.” 

“Where is my place?’ Jan had asked eagerly. 

“Yours is the third place. Tomorrow night, un- 
der cover of the darkness, the king’s messenger will 
return again. He will lead you to where you must 
wait until the box is handed to you. Then you must 
lose no time in getting it to the next boy, who will be 
waiting for you.” 


get out of breath. He dare not rest many minutes at 
a time either. Each boy had five miles to travel. 

Yet once as Jan sat on a stone the yellow sunlight 
falling on his head, the minutes passed faster than 
he knew. He had looked at the box many times al- 
ready. Now he held it in his hands on his knees. His 
fingers shook a little. If only he could look inside 
the box. If only he could have just one glimpse of 
the precious jewel here in the sunlight! He would 
never forget the sight as long as he lived. Oh, 
he must see it! 

He tried gently to open the lid of the box, but it 
would not come off. Then as he sat fingering the 
box he felt something strange underneath. What 
was that? He held the box tight in his hands and 
pressed it with his thumb. It was a secret spring. 


Slowly, very slowly at first, the lower part of the 


box began to move out. Jan had to press hard to 
make it move all the way out. 

He caught his breath in a long gasp. Never had he 
seen anything so beautiful! There lay the jewel on 
a small velvet cushion. It made Jan breathless to 
look at it, just as the mountains did, dazzling in the 
golden light of the sun when their high peaks were 
covered with snow. It also made him think of the 
lake beyond the cottage where he lived, when the 
moonlight lay like a silver veil upon its lightly 
ruffled waters. As 
Jan gazed at the jew- 
el he could almost 
hear music, music as 
of _waves roaring, 


AN ran on at an easy gait. Even 
though he must hurry, he dared not 


“Oh, King!” Jan cried. “I looked at the 
jewel.” 
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which he had heard once when he was at the sea- 
shore; music such as the old organist made in the 
church high up in the mountain pass. 

Then Jan remembered. He had wasted too much 
time. He jumped to his feet. At the same time he 
hurried to slide the bottom of the box back in place. 
His fingers trembled. What was that? He looked 
behind him. Only a bird. The box snapped shut. 
Yet for another moment Jan did not move. Deep 
in his heart was something he had 
never felt before. It seemed as if he 
knew more clearly than ever what it 
meant to be trusted. 

After that Jan did not rest again. He 
arrived at last, flushed of face and 
panting, at the spot where the fourth 
boy waited. 

A feeling of great happiness was in 
Jan’s heart as he took the narrow path 
that led out of the forest to a road 
where horses traveled. On this road the 
boys were to be picked up and taken 
to the castle. If robbers should pass by 
they would see only an old man driving 
an old horse, with small boys in his 
wagon. The robbers would find no 
jewel here. 

Jan did not know the other two boys 
who were in the wagon when he 
climbed up behind the driver, so they 
talked little. They did not tell each 
other of their trip through the forest ~ 
with the little box. Each boy seemed = 
to be deep in thought. Jan was thinking ~ 
again of how he had been trusted and 
how well he had fulfilled that trust. 


At last the boys were all at the castle. 
The last one had arrived with the box. 
The king himself was present. He 
would carry the box down the slope to 
the big boat in the peaceful bay below 
the castle. He would be there to see 
the boys get on board to take the prom- 
ised voyage. What fun it would be! 
Jan thought that the other boys were 
- like himself, almost overcome with © 
joy. 

Then a very strange thing happened. _ 
The king pressed the button under- |~ 
neath the box. Fs 

“I must see that the jewel is all right |= 


face. He turned pale. A frightened look came into 
his eyes. The box dropped from his fingers. 

“It is gone!” he cried in a shrill voice. “The 
jewel is gone! We have been robbed!” 

Then he seemed to think of something. He looked 
straight at each boy, one after the other. 

“My messenger,” he said, his voice lower but 
still trembling, “saw that the jewel was in the box 
before the shepherd boy took it. Tell me, boys, did 


The Airship 


Words and music by Maude Orita Wallace 
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one of you meet someone along the way?” 

Again he looked straight at each one. Jan thought 
that the king could see right into his heart. But he, 
like the others, shook his head. Not one of them 
had seen any person along the forest path. 

“One of you boys, I am afraid, has betrayed my 
trust in you.” The king spoke now as if he might 
be angry. “One of you,” he went on, “did not carry 
the jewel safely through. That boy shall not take 


even 


the voyage when the big ship sails. That boy is not 
worthy to take the ocean voyage when the ship sails. 
If it ever does sail,” he added in a hoarse voice. 
Then Jan knew! It came to him suddenly, just as 
he had often seen lightning flash through the sky 
in a twinkling. He had lost the jewel! Even if it 
were found he could not take the voyage with the 
other boys. He had not proved worthy of his trust. It 
seemed as if a heavy hand clutched his heart and 
s squeezed it tight in a mighty clasp. He 
' felt choked. He felt his mouth get 


Straightway this feeling spread over 
Oh, see the airship go sail-ing by Up sohigh in the sky. Jan’s whole body. Then as suddenly it 
wee was gone. There was only one thing 

= $: | to do. He must do it! 
= i a ed “Oh, King!” he cried. “I looked at 
2 the jewel. It must have dropped out 
of the box and fallen among the leaves 
i before the box snapped shut. I am 
Ein 2 sure I know where to find it.” 


Lt 


—— 4 Soon the king, the messenger, and 
1- Jan walked back along the trail. Some- 


Oh, don’t you wish you were rid-ing too Up where the bird-i 


times Jan thought his legs would never 


reach the spot again. He was so weary 
== + after his long journey. Yet he did not 
complain. When they finally came to 
the place where he had opened the box, 

he knelt down on the ground and 

~~ found the jewel, its brightness hidden 
eae ae for a time under the dead leaves. 

HE big boat was ready to leave the 

SS i = : harbor. Four boys on the deck waved 
fly? il - ing, sail - ing, Up-on the cloudsso — a last farewell. From the shore Jan 

tried to answer them, but there was no 

joy in his heart. It seemed to him at that 
: : moment that he could never again be 
ot: an = happy. Oh, he had wanted so much to 
efi sie ms be worthy of this trust! But he had 
: failed! Never again would the king’s 
messenger think him worthy of being 

~= The boat began to glide away across 
blue; Sail - ing, sail - ing—I'll sail back to you. the water. Then all at once Jan felt a 


hand on his shoulder. It was a friendly 


hand. Yet for a moment Jan could not 


look up. His eyes were too full of 


tears. 


“Jan,” a gentle voice said. It was the 
king. Had he come to send home the 


boy who could not be trusted? Jan 
trembled. (Please turn to page 28) 
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M ARTHA Hall hurried along the muddy walk 
to overtake Martin Hale, who was plodding 
homeward one early March afternoon. 

“Oh, Martin!” she cried as she fell into step be- 
side him, “don’t be so disappointed about your 
paper! You'll get a better grade next time. You can 
spell every one of those words!” 

“It wasn’t my spelling that gave me a poor grade,” 


- replied Martin defensively. “Miss Foley just isn’t 


fair! Look at my paper!” 

Martin pulled the crumpled spelling paper out of 
his pocket and handed it to Martha. She scanned 
it quickly. A little frown puckered her brow. Martin 
had written so carelessly that it was hard to read 
his writing. Large ink blots disfigured the page. 
Several letters were written over so many times that 
it was hard to tell what they were meant to be. Un- 
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tidy erasures smudged many of the words. 

Across the bottom of the paper Miss 
Foley had written in clear, red letters: 
This paper is too carelessly written to de- 
serve.an A. 

Martha slowly folded the paper and 
handed it back to Martin. 

“Oh, well,” said Martin with a little laugh, “no 
one cares what she thinks. Spelling the words cor- 
rectly is what should count. No one else would ever 
be so fussy about neatness!”’ 

Martha opened her lips to remind Martin about 
the time he had lost the health contest because he 
was careless and untidy. Then she closed her mouth 
firmly. Martin was Martin, and no one could change 
him but himself. 

She smiled and said, “Did you see the new scooters 
with balloon tires that Mr. Schmidt has in the win- 
dow at the hardware stores?” __ 

Martin forgot all about his disappointment. He 
said happily: “I’m going to get one. My father said 
that if I earned half the money for one he’d give me 
the other half.” 

Martha clapped her hands. “Oh, Martin! How 
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gtand! Perhaps my father will do that for 
me too. Only I don’t know how I could 
ever earn that much. There aren’t very 
many things a girl can do to earn money. 
Boys can rake lawns and do ever so many 
little chores. But what can I do?” 

“You could take care of Mrs. Larkin’s 
baby,” Martin pointed out. 

“I do that anyway. Besides I never let 
Mrs. Larkin pay me for that,” replied 
Martha. “Taking care of Nancy is as much 
fun as playing with a live doll.” 

“We'll have to think of an extra-good 
plan pretty soon,” said Martin. 

It was only a few days later that Mar- 
tin hit upon a fine plan to earn money for 
his scooter. Miss Foley brought a large pot 
of red tulips to school. In the pot with the 
tulips were several twigs of sleek, gray 
pussy willows. 

_ “Where did you get your pussy willows, 

Miss Foley?” asked the children. There 
was still snow on the hill and the nights 
were cold. No one had found a single 
pussy willow that spring. 

Miss Foley laughed as she answered: 
“These pussy willows probably grew many 
miles south of here, where it is warmer. I bought 
them at a florist’s shop in the city last Saturday.” 

All morning long Martin’s eyes strayed to the fat, 
gtay pussy willows among the red blossoms. It was 
while he was looking at them that his fine plan 
came to him. If the florist sold pussy willows, per- 
haps he had to buy them first. 

Martin nearly chuckled aloud at the simplicity of 
his plan. For years he had been the first one to bring 
pussy willows to school. He knew a little secret place 
down in Indian Slough where the willow trees grew 
in a warm, sunny spot that was protected from the 
sharp north wind. If those pussy willows were out 
as early this year as they usually were, perhaps he 
could sell enough to buy his scooter! 

Martin could scarcely wait for school to be dis- 
missed. He ran home as fast as he could. Quickly 
he scribbled a note to the florist. Blotting it hastily, 
he stuffed it into an envelope and hurried off to 
mail it. He was so excited he did not know what to 
do. He wanted to run over and tell Martha, but de- 
cided he had better wait until he had earned the 
money. 

The next few days were long for Martin. Each 


All week long Martha and Martin trudged through Indian 
Slough searching carefully for the swelling twigs 


noon and afternoon he raced home from school to 
see if there was a letter for him from the florist. 
When no letter came on the fourth day, Martin was 
discouraged. Evidently the florist did not want to buy 
any pussy willows. He must think of another plan. 

He was in the garage hunting for a rake when 
Martha came racing down the walk in great excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, Martin!” she cried. “I'm so excited I can 
hardly talk! All I have to do is find some pussy 
willows and I'll have my scooter. Isn’t it wonderful ?” 

Martin stared at Martha in amazement. She was 
fairly bubbling over with joy. She held out a letter 
and he snatched it quickly and read it. It was from 
the florist to whom Martin had written. The letter 
said: “Dear Miss Hall: We should like very much 
to buy first-class pussy willows. If you will bring 
some in, we shall be glad to give you a fair price.” 

Martha capered about happily. “Just think,” she 
cried, ‘‘the letter came just when I was trying my 
best to find a way to earn money for my scooter. 
What luck! I never in the world would have thought 
of selling pussy willows!” 

Then Martin knew. The letter Martha had re- 
ceived was an answer to the one he had written! 
His carelessness and untidiness had beaten him again. 
Of course Martha Hall and Martin Hale would 
look very much alike if written hastily. 

Martha chattered on excitedly while Martin stared 
at the letter in bitter disappointment. He wanted 
to cry out and tell her that the letter was meant for 
him, but something kept him silent. 

‘Suddenly Martha said: “Why, Martin, aren’t you 
glad? Now we can get our scooters right away.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Martin stupidly. 

“T thought that we could work together,” replied 
Martha. “You know where the best pussy willows 
grow. If we gather and sort and pack them together, 
we can share the money. There will surely be enough 
for us both.” 

Martin smiled and said, “It’s a bargain!” 

And on his way home he promised himself that 
he would never tell Martha about the mistake his 
letter had caused. She was too good a friend to be 
hurt by him, especially when the mistake was due 
to his own carelessness. 

All week long Martha and Martin trudged 
through Indian Slough searching carefully for the 
swelling twigs that showed them the little gray 
pussies would soon be climbing the willow trees. 
By Saturday morning they had cut and gathered so 
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many that Mr. Hall said 
he would take the children 
to the city to market them. 


As they parked the car 
near the florist’s shop, 
Martha caught Martin’s 
arm in excitement. “Oh, 
Martin,” she whispered in 
despair, “what if he 
doesn’t like them? Per- 
haps he won’t buy them after all! 
I'll be terribly disappointed.” 

“He'll like them,” Martin an- 
swered sturdily. “If he doesn’t, 
we can always try another shop.” 
But Martin wasn’t worried. He 
was sure those fat pussy willows 
would be more than welcome. 

“You go to the shop with your 
father, Martha,” he said, “and I'll 
take the pussy willows around to 
the workroom.” 

It took several trips for Martin 
to carry all the pussy willows into 
the greenhouse. The florist was de- 
lighted with them and offered the 
children a price beyond their high- 
est dreams. Martha was so excited 
she was almost dancing. 


As Martin went after the last of 
the pussy willows the florist said 
to Martha, “If you will come into 
the office I'll give you a check for 
these.” 

Martin laid the last pussy wil- 
lows in the greenhouse and re- 
turned to the car. He didn’t want 
to seem excited, like Martha. Boys 
always took things easier, he told 
_ himself. But it did seem to take a 
long time for Martha and Mr. 
Hall to come back to the car. Mar- 
tin looked out of the window sev- 
eral times, but no one was in sight. 
At last he got out of the car and 
. started back to the greenhouse. 
Just as he reached the door, Mar- 
tha and her father came out. 

“Oh, here you are,” said Martha 
quickly, turning her face so that 
Martin would not see her tears. 
“Here’s the check for the pussy 
willows.” 

Martin stared at the little blue 
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Spring Cleaning 
By Audrey McKim 


Oh, everything’s so very hew: 

The bunny’s soft brown coat, 

The robin’s sweet and dainty 
son 

That gushes from its throat, 


The golden caps on dande- 
lions, 

The bursting buds on trees, 

The freshly scrubbed and 
painted sky, 

The glistening wings on bees. 


It makes me think this lovely 
day, 

What is there I can do 

To try to keep in touch with 
spring, 

And look quite fresh and 
new? 


I know. I'll keep my laughs 
and smiles, 

Throw all my frowns away, 

Pll sort out all the kindest 
words 

And use them every day! 


slip. “Why, the florist 
gave me all the money,” 
he said. 

“He should have,” said 
Martha, her cheeks very 
red. “It was your letter he 
answered. You should 
have the money.” 


“How did you find out 
about the letter?” asked 
Martin in dismay. 

“The florist told me,” answered 
Martha. “When I told him I had 
never written to him, he showed 
me your letter. One look at it was 
enough for me to know it was 
your letter.” 

“It must have been pretty messy 
if he couldn’t even read my 
name,” admitted Martin. “That’s 
why I decided not to tell you I 
had written to him. I mean, I was 
careless, and I thought I should 
pay for my carelessness. Besides 
there’s enough money for both of 
us.” 

“You mustn’t give me any!” in- 
sisted Martha. 

Martin smiled at her. What a 
girl! Her lips were trembling and 
tears were in her eyes, but she still 
held her head proudly. She was a 
thoroughbred! 

“You know what I'm going to 
do?” he asked. “I’m going to give 
the check to Mr. Schmidt for our 
scooters. You worked as hard as 
I did to gather those pussy wil- 
lows.” 

“I believe that’s fair enough, 
Martha,” said Mr. Hall. “And 
from now on, you see that Martin 
mends his ways.” 

“I'm going to,” promised Mar- 
tin. “Once is enough! From now 
on I'll change my ways the first 
time I make a mistake. Believe 
me, I won’t make the same mis- 
take twice.” 


Martha smiled mischievously. 
“Don’t forget! That even means 
neat spelling papers,” she said 
with a toss of her head. 
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WO Juan Gamboas! 

Well, of course there could 
be two men named Juan Gamboa. 
But how were they to know which 
was the right one? Which was 
entitled to receive the pineapple 
present, as they called the package 
now ? 

“We'll have to make them 
prove they’re the right one,” Carl 
said. 

“Both of them?’’ Carole 
laughed. 

“Well, whichever one is 
which.” 


Pinea 


By Gardner Hunting 
Pictures by Edward J. Boecher 


Chapter Four 


“Put that package inunder the 
back steps and leve it. I'll get it. 
Juan Gamboa.” 

Carl laughed at the spelling. 
But both he and Carole grew 
sober over the question of how to 
handle the situation. Of course 
both of these Juans could not be 
the Juan who had once lived in 
the vacant house. But their ad- 
vertisement had not specified that 
the Juan they wanted to find ever 
had lived there. How could the 
right Juan prove it? 

“You could make him describe 
the package,” Carole suggested 
soberly. 

“Maybe he wouldn’t know what 
it was like,’ Carole said. “If the 
right Juan didn’t know it was 
coming, he might not know what 
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it was like, or who sent it, or 
why.” 

“Oh!” Carl said. “That’s so. 
But we could ask him and see if 
he tried to describe it. And if he 
didn’t describe anywhere near it, 
then we'd know he wasn’t telling 
the truth but was just guessing.” 

“IT don’t think that would prove 
anything,”’ Carole objected. “But 
if we got up another package, not 
like the real one, and one Juan 
Gamboa claimed it was what he 
was expecting to get, then we'd 
know he must be just 


It was really as puz- 
zling as the words Carl 
tried to say it in. How 
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trying to get something 
that didn’t belong to 
him.” 


could the right Juan 
Gamboa prove that he 
was the right Juan 
‘Gamboa ? 

They read both the 
letters. One was printed 
with lead pencil on a 
piece of ruled paper. It 
read: 

“I will come to the 
house that is vacant on 
Thursday afternoon, 
four o'clock. Juan Gam- 
boa.” 

The other was writ- 
ten with a typewriter 
on a piece of unruled 


paper and read: 
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Carole, Daddy, Mother, and Brother Carl had lived 
in California only a month. One day a strange Mexican 
woman handed Carole a mysterious package about the 
size of a pineapple. She gave Carole a dollar to carry 
the package to a house across the street. 

“Give only to Juan Gamboa, and tell nobody,” the 
woman ordered. 

When Carole and Carl crossed the street to investi- 
gate, it was plainly to be seen that no one lived in 
the large brown house. They hid the package and 
then wrote a letter to Juan Gamboa. They also put an 
ad in the paper. 

Of course Carole and Carl telephoned the newspaper 
office every day, but it was three , before any answer 
came to their advertisement for Juan Gamboa. On 
the third day the girl said: “Yes, you have some an- 
swers, there are two!” 

Two answers from Juan Gamboa? How could that 
be? They rushed away to see. When they opened the 
letters they found that there were two Juan Gamboas! 


This seemed pretty 
much mixed up. Carole 
tried again. ‘Let’s keep 
the real ball of string 
and the jar out of sight, 
and show them a little 
basket, with a sealed-up 
cardboard box in it. If 
one of them claims it, 
we'll know he is here to 
claim anything he can 
get hold of.” 

This seemed fair 
enough. Carole had a 
little Indian basket that 
had been among her 
things a long time, and 
they found a cardboard 
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box in which a small new kitchen 
clock had recently come. They 
wanted something heavy to put in 
the box, and Carl finally sug- 
gested sand. They laughed a little 
as they thought how funny it 
would be if one Juan Gamboa 
claimed the basket with the box 
in it, and then opened it to find 
nothing but sand. Carole knew 
that would be fooling somebody, 
but she thought that if somebody 
was trying to get the package by 
a trick, it would serve him right. 

So they went down to the beach 
and filled the box with sand, 
brought it back and sealed it up 
with gummed paper tape. They 
put it in the basket and wrapped 
that up in paper, and wound 
string around it crisscross fashion, 
the way the original package had 
been wrapped. Then they wrote 
Juan Gamboa’s name on it and 
the address of the vacant house across the street. 

Carole still felt a little queer about it. This was a 
trick. And yet it would not hurt Juan Gamboa or 
anybody else if he was honest. It was only meant 
to find out which Juan Gamboa was honest. Carole 
explained it all to herself and to Carl. 

Then they put the basket out in the cupboard 
where the jar was. It was much heavier than the 
first package had been, but it did not seem so mys- 
terious that it should be heavy as that a ball of 
string should be heavy. 

It took them almost all day to get the second 
package ready. They were quite surprised, when 
it was done at last, to find that it was almost din- 
nertime again. But there was no mistake about their 
being hungry. And when they went in through the 
kitchen and saw what Millie was preparing for 
dinner, that was something! 

“Ooh! Popovers!” Carole crowed, as she saw 
them, all crisp and fat and chunky and brown, 
coming out of the oven hot, just in time. 

“Ooh! Lemon pie!” shouted Carl, spying the 
yellow-white deliciousness on the table. 

“Ooh, dirty hands!” Millie said, stopping to look 
at them. 

And Mother, putting flowers on the table in 
the dining room, called out: “Ooh! Hurry up and 
wash, before Daddy sees you!” 

So they ran for the bathroom, and then for the ta- 
ble, and they were in their chairs when Daddy came 
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Carole and Carl filled the box with sand 


down from his room—so clean, Carole thought. 

““How’s secrets?” he asked as he sat down. Carole 
and Carl laughed. They were so excited about the 
mystery—which was deeper than ever now that 
two Juan Gamboas had answered their advertise- 
ment—that they could hardly sit still while Daddy 
gave thanks. 

But what Daddy said in his blessing made Carole 
forget her excitement in a sudden quiet that came 
over her, like the hush in church when the organ 
stops playing. It was just as if the hush were inside 
of her. 

“Dear Father in heaven,’ Daddy said, “thank 
You for secrets and fun and popovers and lemon 
pie, and for the four of us being together here to 
enjoy them all, and for the love that sweetens them. 
Father, we want to have love sweeten everything 
we do and have—our work, our play, our friends, 
and our enemies, if we have any. For we know our 
enemies will be our friends if love touches them. 
Let us remember all the time that You are love and 
that You touch friends and enemies alike through us, 
if we just let You. Help us always to express Your 
love, in Jesus’ name. Amen.” 

Carl looked up sidewise at Daddy as the blessing 
ended. He looked just the way Carole felt, all clean 
and happy inside. Then all at once Carole thought 
about that basket out in the cupboard in the garage, 
with the box containing sand in it, wrapped and 
waiting for the two Juan Gamboas. She felt a 
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little sick, and did not know just why. Yes, it was a 
trick to fool somebody. But if that somebody was 
not honest, surely it was fair to play a trick to 
find out. The trick would not hurt anybody; it would 
just bring out the truth. What was wrong with that? 

She shook her head a little to shake the thought 
away. Mother, who was just passing her a popover, 
looked at her with blue eyes wide in astonishment. 

“What, no popover?” she asked. 

“Oh!” Carole cried. “I do want a popover.” And 
the troublesome thought was gone. 

It wouldn’t be Thursday for another day. Thurs- 
day was the day on which one of the Juan Gamboas 
had said he would come to the vacant house at four 


“But tell us what there is to eat in it,” Carl persisted 


o'clock. Carole and Carl expected to meet him 
there. They did not know just what to do about 
the. other Juan Gamboa, who demanded that the 
pineapple present be left under the back steps. 

“If we're going to show it to the first Juan, we can’t 
leave it for the second Juan—or anyhow not until 
afterwards,” Carl said. That seemed fairly clear. 

They managed to keep busy Wednesday by putting 
stamps in Carl’s album in the morning and blowing 
soap bubbles in the afternoon. 

Thursday finally came. Mother had to go to Los 
Angeles that day. “I may not get back until late,” 
she said. “You may go down to the beach and have 
a picnic. Millie will give you a lunch.” 
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That was a happy prospect. Carole wished that 
they knew some of the neighbor boys and girls, so 
that they could have a beach party; but they had not 
made many acquaintances. When Mother was gone, 
they were eager to be away. An early start would 
give them a long day at the beach, so Millie hurried- 
ly put up their lunch. 

“What's in it?” Carl asked, coming to the kitchen 
to get the package. 

“Secrets!” Millie said and laughed. She had 
heard some of the conversation with Daddy and 
Mother, it seemed. And besides kindly, faithful 
Millie was just like one of the family anyway. She 
loved them and they all loved her. 

“But tell us what 
there is to eat in it,” 
Carl persisted. 

“Surprises are more 
fun,” Millie said, brush- 
ing back her soft, black 
hair, and showing her 
white teeth in a laugh. 

When she gave them 
the big paper parcel, 
all nicely tied up, even 
Carl did not want to 
peek to see Millie’s 
“surprise” for them. So 
they ran away together, 
he and Carole. 

“Let’s go through the 
underpass to the sea 
wall,’’ Carl said. 
“Morris won't likely be 
there.” 

The underpass, which 
was a tunnel under the 
avenue, was only a little 
way from their house. 
It had been constructed 
there so people, and especially children, could go 
right under the traffic to the other side of the avenue 
and to the shore beyond. There was a ramp, which 
Carl said was “a stairs without any steps,” that led 
down to it. When they got down to the entrance 
they could look through and see the blue ocean far 
beyond the funny little hole that was the other end. 
It seemed so far away! But they went scampering in 
and shouted so loudly that the echoes rang and 
rang. Less than halfway through there was a stair- 
way that did have steps, which led up to the other 
side of the avenue, but they ran on to the end that 
opened out over the beach. Then they looked back, 
and there came Morris Hanney, just stepping down 
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out of the opening from the shore side of the street, 
and walking with a swagger toward them. He 
must have been up at the top of the stairs and heard 
them shout. 

Carole and Carl turned toward the beach, and 
went out on the stone platform with the iron railing 
and the stairs curving down two sides to the water. 
But the tide was in, and the waves came rolling 
against the bottom of the wall, and whoop! they 
splashed way up in the air, and the spray swished 
all over the stairs like blown rain! They could not 
go down to the beach, and there was a wall at each 
end of the platform that they could not climb. There 
was no way out except back past Morris and through 
the tunnel again. 

For a minute Carole was frightened. She did not 
know what Morris would do. He was so much bigger 
than Carl and so much stronger than she was. Oh, 
dear! 

Then all at once, she thought of how she had 
been afraid of the shadows in the vacant house; and 
how, when she had stopped thinking of being 
afraid, the fear had gone away. Why couldn’t she 
stop thinking of being afraid of Morris? What was 
it Daddy had said about room in your heart? What 
was it? Anyhow, she remembered part of his blessing. 
“Let us remember all the time that You are love,” 
Daddy had prayed, “and that You touch friends and 
enemies alike through us, if we just let You.” That 
meant she must let love touch Morris through her. 
Oh, dear, could she? 
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Then Carole held the lunch out to Morris 


Morris came out of the tunnel grinning at them. 

“What you got?” he demanded, pointing to the 
lunch in Carl’s hands, just as he had the day when 
he had asked the same question about the pineapple 
present for Juan Gamboa. 

“It’s just our lunch,” Carole said. How could she 
let love touch this big, hateful boy through her? It 
just was not possible! Imagine! “I love you, Morris,” 
she might say, and he would sneer in her face, and 
take their lunch away from them and spoil their 
picnic. She knew just what he would do. 

But she was going to try! Daddy had said, ‘Help 
us always to express Your love.” If she did not try, 
how could God help her? 

But just at that minute there was a spatting of run- 
ning feet coming through the tunnel from behind 
Morris, and in a minute a little girl about Carl’s age 
—a lovely dark-eyed girl with curls—came out of the 
dim opening and stopped short, staring at a great 
wave that broke against the wall just then and 
burst over the stairs below. There were other chil- 
dren right behind her, and she turned to them. 
“Oh,” she said, “there’s too much sea! We can’t go 
down here!” 

They all stopped short and then looked at Carl 
and Carole and Morris. But Morris just sniffed. He 
reached out a hand for the lunch Carl was holding. 
“Gimme it!” he said. 

Carl was so angry he just flared. “I will not!” 
he declared, and backed away toward the stairs. 

“Oh, yes, you will!” Morris said and followed 
him slowly. 

Carl did not seem to notice the 
stairs behind him as he kept on 
backing. They were wet and slip- 
pery, and the waves beating 
against them roared as if to warn 
him. But he was so excited he 
could not even hear. If he should 
fall, he’d go right down into that 
roaring water that pounded the 
stone steps! 

Carole did not know what to 
do. If she should jump and run 
toward him, he might turn and 
run too. And then 

Carole stood still. “Oh, dear 
Father,” she whispered inside, 
“please let Your love express it- 
self through me now.” And all 
at once the hush came in her heart, 
that strange, sweet, clean, sure 


a ~- hush. And she knew just what to 


do. (Please turn to page 26) 
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HE islands whose stamps we are illustrating 

this month are not very widely known even 
today, because they are in an out-of-the way corner 
of the earth. For many years they were used as 
headquarters by pirates who plundered vessels sail- 
ing around the Cape of Good Hope from Europe to 
India. But the pirates were eventually driven out 
and today sailors no longer have to be on the watch 
for them. 

You will find the Seychelles (pronounced “‘say- 
shell”) on a map of Africa, lying almost directly 
northeast of the northern tip of Madagascar, the 
large island off the east coast. 

Mother nature has made the Seychelles group of 
islands famous for two things that are found al- 
most nowhere else in the world. One is the famous 
coco de mer palm tree, shown on the two-cent stamp, 
and the other is the remarkable giant tortoise, pic- 
tured on the three-cent stamp. 

The coco de mer palm tree grows over a hundred 
feet tall. Its name means “sea coconut.” For many 
years sailors in the Indian Ocean were puzzled to 
find huge green, melon-shaped objects from a foot 
to a foot-and-a-half long and weighing as much as 
fifty pounds, floating in the water, miles and miles 
from any land. No one knew where they came from, 
and many ingenious stories were invented to account 
for them. 

Later it was discovered that these green “melons” 
were actually the fruit of the Seychelles coconut tree 
and that they fell or were washed into the ocean 
when they ripened. These coconuts are said to re- 
quire ten years to become fully ripe, and are believed 
to be the largest fruit known. 
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In one of his famous fables Aesop told us how 
the swift-running hare was beaten in a race by the 
slow-moving tortoise. Specimens of the small tor- 
toises or land turtles—facetiously said to carry their 
house on their back!—are often found in our fields. 
But their cousin in the Seychelles is many, many 
times bigger than they. The giant sea tortoise, as he 
is called, is a huge reptile weighing six hundred 
pounds and big enough to carry a man on his back. 
Indeed some zoos that own these tortoises permit 
visitors to ride upon them. The ride is a very slow 
affair, and you can imagine how jolty it would be. 
Then your ride may stop suddenly if the tortoise 
decides to retire into his shell and to move no 
further. 

These giant tortoises can go for long periods of 
time with a very small amount of food, and have 
been known to go for months without eating any- 
thing at all. They live for hundreds of years, and 
some specimens are believed to be nearly a thou- 
sand years old. 

Our third illustration pictures a pirogue, which 
is a boat used by the Seychelles natives for fishing. 
These boats or canoes are made by hollowing out a 
single log with fire, in much the same way that 
Robinson Crusoe made his canoe. The pirogues are 
very sturdy and the natives often venture great dis- 
tances from land in them. 

In the year 1742 the islands were claimed by 
French officials. They were named after Moreau de 
Séchelles, a court officer of Louis XV, the French 
king. In 1814 they became a British possession. The 
current stamps of the Seychelles show the portrait of 
King George VI, because the islands are a British 
colony today. 
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The boy hastened his steps toward the gathering throng 


By Bula Hahn 


HIS is the story of a boy who 

was given a wonderful op- 
portunity and who met that op- 
portunity gladly and readily. We 
do not know the boy’s name. The 
Bible speaks of him only as “a 
lad.” But the story of this boy 
has been told and retold down 
through the centuries, and it is 
as interesting to us as it was to the 
people of that olden time. 

It was spring in the desert near 
the city of Bethsaida. Few people 
ever crossed the desert, but ‘‘the 
lad” was there that spring day. 
We do not know from what vil- 
lage he had come or where he was 
going. But he must have known 
that the walk across the desert 
would take several hours, that 
he must stop and rest many times 
before he reached his journey’s 
end, for he carried a basket on 
his arm. In his basket were five 
loaves of barley bread and two 
small fishes. 

When a boy is on a journey, his 
eyes and ears usually take in the 
interesting things around him. So 
it was with this boy; he saw 
birds circling high overhead, the 
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dark outline of distant trees, and 
an occasional desert bush in full 
bloom. His ears caught the sound 
of a frightened hawk, the whir of 
wings close by, then the low rum- 
ble of many people talking. 
Quickly he turned. He was not ex- 
pecting to hear voices in the des- 
ert. He stopped, and his eyes 
opened wide with excitement. A 
crowd of people larger than he 
had even seen before was coming 
together on the slope nearest the 
sea. With his basket still on his 
arm he hastened his steps toward 
the gathering throng. 

“The Master! The Master!” 
many people were shouting. 

“Jesus of Nazareth, heal me,” 
others begged. 

Jesus, the new teacher! The boy 
knew who He was. Had he not 
heard his own mother talk many 
times with friends concerning the 
Master? Had he not heard them 
say that Jesus could make blind 
people see, deaf people hear, and 
lame people walk? But why was 
Jesus here in the desert with many 
people crowding around Him and 
many more coming? What could 
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it mean? He ran as fast as he could 
go. Maybe he too could see Jesus. 

The boy did not know that 
Jesus and His disciples had come 
to the desert to escape the throngs 
of people that crowded them so 
closely both day and night that 
they had time neither to rest nor 
eat. The fame of Jesus’ healings 
had spread far and wide. But 
the people, when they found that 
Jesus and His disciples had gone 
to the desert, followed on foot 
from all the cities and villages 
roundabout. And when Jesus saw 
the great throng following Him, 
His heart was touched. He felt sor- 
ry for them. They were so much 
like a flock of sheep having no 
shepherd. So again, there in the 
desert, Jesus began to heal the sick 
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that were brought to Him and to 
teach the people the way that God 
would have them live. The lad 
moved nearer and nearer to a 
place where he could see Jesus 
and the disciples. 

When the sun lowered and eve- 
ning came, the disciples ap- 
proached Jesus and said: “This is 
a desert place, and the time to 
eat is far past. Send the people 
away that they may go into the 
villages and country round about 
and get food. They have had noth- 
ing to eat all day.” 

Jesus answered, ‘Give the peo- 
ple something to eat.” 

A disciple asked, ‘““Would you 
have us go and buy two hundred 
shillings’ worth (about thirty-three 
dollars as we count money today) 
of bread for them to eat?” 

Another disciple explained: 
“Two hundred shillings’ worth of 
bread would not be enough to 
give even a little bread to each 
one, for there are about five thou- 
sand men besides the women and 
children.” 

The boy was standing near An- 


drew, one of the disciples. Being 
near, he may have heard the dis- 
ciples talking with Jesus about the 
lack of food, and we can imag- 
ine him approaching Andrew al- 
most timidly, his basket still on 
his arm. His eyes shining bright 
with the thought of helping Jesus 
even in a small way, the boy prob- 
ably said to Andrew something 
like this: “Pardon me for inter- 
rupting, sir, but I have here in 
my basket five loaves of bread 
and two small fishes. You may 
have them.” 

“Here is a lad who has five 
barley loaves and two small 
fishes,” Andrew called to Jesus, 
“but what are they among so 
many ?” 

Jesus knew that with God sup- 
ply is not limited. He said, “Have 
the people sit down.” 

Quickly the disciples saw to it 
that the people were seated in 
small groups, some groups num- 
bering a hundred, other groups 
only fifty. 

Andrew brought the five loaves 
and two small fishes to Jesus. He 


Jesus took the food and blessed it 
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took the food in His hands, and 
raising His eyes toward heaven, 
He blessed it. He thanked the 
heavenly Father for His constant 
supply, a supply that meets all 
needs. Before all that great throng 
of people He declared that with 
God there is no lack. 

Jesus then broke the bread and 
the fish into pieces, gave them 
to His disciples, and told them to 
pass among the people and give 
bread and fish to all. Seated com- 
fortably on the desert slope the 
people waited, while the disciples 
went from group to group placing 
into outstretched hands the food 
that Jesus had blessed. 

How the boy’s heart must have 
thrilled as he watched Jesus break 
the bread and fish and as he 
watched the disciples feeding men, 
women, and children! When the 
disciples reached the last group 
their supply of food was no less 
than when Jesus had said, ‘“Take 
these pieces of bread and fish and 
go feed the people.” 

As the boy watched, too ex- 
cited to speak or ask questions, 
Jesus said to the disciples: “When 
the people have been fed until 
they are no longer hungry, gather 
up all the fragments of both bread 
and fish so that nothing will be 
wasted.” When the disciples had 
gathered up the food left over 
they had enough to fill twelve 
baskets. 

After the multitude had wit- 
nessed this miracle, one of Jesus’ 
greatest, they cried aloud, ‘For a 
truth, Jesus is the prophet whom 
God has promised to send into 
the world.” 


We can imagine that in the 
weeks and months and years that 
followed the boy must have talked 
with friends about the God whom 
Jesus said supplied all needs. 
What that little boy learned that 
day we can know today. Out of 
His love God supplies our every 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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ETTY was sure that her Barbara Jean was the 
most beautiful doll in the world. And Lucille 
was just as sure that her Pixy Jo was the most beau- 
tiful doll in the world. 
Betty said, ‘Barbara Jean’s cheeks are the pinker.” 
But Lucille answered, “I don’t care if they are. 
Pixy Jo has the prettier curls, and besides she has 
blue eyes.” 
“Brown eyes are nicer than blue eyes,” Betty 
said. 


“Well, anyway, Barbara Jean’s the prettier.” Betty 
was getting angry too 


“They are not! And what’s more, Pixy Jo is the 
bigger.” Lucille’s voice sounded as if she were get- 
ting angry. 

“Well, anyway, Barbara Jean’s the prettier.” Betty 
was getting angry too. 

Just then Lucille’s mother called her into the 
house. A minute later she came to the door and 
shouted, “I can’t play any more. I’m going to my 
grandma’s for lunch.” 

So Betty took Barbara Jean and went to play jacks 
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on the front porch where it was nice and cool. 
After lunch Mother said: “Stay in the house, 

Betty. There’s a storm coming.” 

Betty stood at the window watching while the 


cherry tree 


sky got blacker and blacker. In a few minutes the 
clouds had covered every bit of blue sky. Just then 
Betty remembered that Lucille had left Pixy Jo ly- 
ing in the hammock under the cherry tree. 

“Tl run and bring her in,” Betty thought. “If 
she gets wet, the curl will come out of her hair, and 
perhaps the color will wash off her cheeks.” 

Then an ugly little thought popped into her head. 
Lucille had said that Pixy Jo was prettier than 
Barbara Jean. 
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Lucille had left Pixy Jo lying in the hammock under the 
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“She is not,” Betty said to herself, “even if she 
is a wee little bit bigger.” 

The wind blew harder and harder and tossed 
the branches of the cherry tree. All the birds flew 
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Betty could not help thinking how sad she would be if 


Barbara Jean should be left out in the rain 


to shelter so that they would not get wet. But still 
Betty stood by the window hugging Barbara Jean. 
It was going to rain in another minute. It would 
serve Lucille right if Pixy Jo did get wet. She should 
not have said such mean things about Barbara Jean. 
But Betty was not a bit happy. She could not help 
thinking how sad she would feel if Barbara Jean 
should be left out in the rain, And Lucille loved Pixy ; 
Jo every bit as much as Betty loved Barbara Jean. 
Then the first drops of rain pattered against the 


window. Suddenly Betty laid Barbara Jean on a 
chair and ran out to get Pixy Jo. 

It did not take a minute to wrap Pixy Jo in her 
pink blanket and run back to the house. Then down 
came the rain so hard that everything in the garden 
was wet in no time. 

It did not rain very long. By the time Lucille 
and her mother came home the sun was shining 
again. Betty was wheeling both dolls on the front 
walk in Barbara Jean’s carriage. 


It did not take a minute to wrap Pixy Jo in her 
pink blanket and run back to the house 


“Oh, Betty, I did the most terrible thing!” Lucille 
cried. “I left Pixy Jo out in the hammock. Her beau- 
tiful curls will be spoiled, and she won’t be pretty 
any more.” 

Then she saw Pixy Jo beside Barbara Jean in 
the carriage. She was so happy that she hugged and 
kissed Pixy Jo and Barbara Jean too. 

“They're the most beautiful dolls in the world,” 
she cried. 

And Betty answered, “I think so too.” 
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My Cat 


By Bessie Schwarz (12 years) 
Portland, Maine 


My cat sits in a high chair— 
Most all the livelong day; 
He eats and eats and eats 
In a funny sort of way. 


My cat is energetic too, 
He runs upon the floor; 

But when a stranger comes around 
He hides behind the door. 


My cat goes out most every day 

To play with the neighbor's cat; 
He runs around so very much 

I’m sure he won't get fat. 


oe 
Shopping 


By Mollie Patricia Depledge 
(12 years) 
Shipley, Yorks., England 


One pound of jam, one dozen eggs, 

A dozen buns, a dozen pegs, 

Six jam tarts, a pound of tea— 

Oh, I remember—some sweets for 
me! 

A bottle of ink, a writing pad, 

A comb for Jane, a pen for Dad; 

And I nearly forgot, a pound of peas, 

And a rubber mouse for Rex to tease. 


My Cow 
Hazel Rivers (12 years) 
Elburne, B. C., Canada 


I have a cow that’s brown and white; 
She gives me milk both morn and 
night. 
I give her all the food she likes; 
She eats and chews it with delight. 
Whenever I go round to pat her 
She chews her grass and enjoys it 
better. 
I love my cow and she loves me; 
So we're both as happy as can be. 
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Stars 


By June Luedtke (11 years) 
Campbellsport, Wis. 


Do you ever look up at the stars at 
night 

And wonder how they can be so 
bright ? 

They look so tiny, so very small, 

You’d think they couldn’t give any 
light at all. 

Oh, don’t you think it’s very queer 

How, in the morning, they all dis- 
a ? 

Yet they’re always there from morn 
till night 

Even though they’re not in sight. 

And isn’t it also very queer 

How God makes them leok so near— 

So near, yet they’re so far away 

You'd never reach them if you tried 
all day. 


Spring 


By Willow Blair (9 years) 
ancouver, B. C., Canada 


What makes the birds so gay and 
bright ? 
What makes the crickets sing? 
What makes the day longer than 
night? 
I know! It must be spring! 


oe 
My Lamb 


By Klara Oppenheimer (8 years) 
Fairfield, Iowa 


I have a little lamb. 
Its coat is fluffy and clean; 

It jumps about on its four little legs; 
Its eyes are yellowish green. 


My grandfather has a lamb too. 
Its coat is fluffy and sleek. 

These lambs jump about together— 
They just met each other last week! 


My Schoolmates 


By John Dorsey Heinberg (5 years) 
Columbia, Mo. 


I have three playmates ; 
They are AOwid and John and 
Ralph. 
David lives east of me, Ralph lives 
west of me, 
And John lives south. 
Sometimes we go to the playground, 
Sometimes we go for a w 
Sometimes we sit in the chairs, 
And sometimes we just talk. 
Sometimes we have a story, 
Sometimes we sing a song; 
Sometimes we build a house 
And have fun all day long. 


The Pirate’s Den 


By Jacqueline Boone (13 years) 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
On stormy days when there’s a lull 
And the world is seeming awfully 
dull, 
I hasten to the pirate’s den 
To capture all those horrid men. 


Bill, he likes the stolen gold 

While I, the hero brave and bold, 
Strive to find the chieftain, Jim, 
And take the gold, and capture him! 


Of course it’s not a truly cave, 

With pirate gold and wicked knave, 
But all the same we hate to end 
Our little game of “let's pretend.” 


My Dog 
By William Wade (8 years) 
Saint Joseph, La. 


I have a little bird dog 
That jumps and runs and plays; 
He is my best companion 
Throughout the winter days, 
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Our Kitten 


By Judith E. Wilson (7 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


One snowy morning Sally Ann saw 
a kitten in the next-door-neighbor’s 
tree. Sally Ann thought it was up there 
for fun and did not say a word about 
it. In a little while Aunt Alice saw it. 
She got a ladder from next door. She 
thought she could climb the ladder 
to bring the kitten down, but before 
she could get the ladder steady on the 
icy walk the kitten walked down one 
side of the ladder by himself! 

Aunt Alice brought the kitten into 
the house, and Sally Ann and I fed 
him some milk. We had him a week, 
and then he ran away. We think he 
went back home. 


The Wind 


By Jimmie Shipley (9 years) 
Malden, 


Oh, the wind that sweeps our little 
town! 

It makes the leaves fall to the ground. 

Papers blow from place to place— 

They must be trying to run a race. 

They chase each other from street to 
street 

And laugh at all the people they 
meet ; 

But soon they will begin to frown 

Because they have to settle down. 


we 
Little Sparks 


By Teddy Taylor (9 years) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Little sparks that leap so high, 

Do you ever reach the sky? 

My puppy and I watched you last night 
Till you were out of sight. 

Little sparks that leap so high, 

Do you ever reach the sky? 


se 


The Seasons 


By John Kennedy (8 years) 
Burgess Hill, Sussex, England 


Autumn is here; 

Winter is near. 

When Christmas is past, 

Then spring comes fast; 

Birds will sing their songs so 
Children will play outdoors all 
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Loyalty to March 


By Sally M. Cooper (12 years) 


St. Paul, Minn. 


April’s known for showers, 

And June belongs to doubt. 
May is famed for flowers, 

July belongs to drought. 
August’s loved by campers— 

It’s name is from a king; 
September shelters school days, 

October autumns bring. 
November in its swiftness 

Brings autumn to an end 
And gives a glimpse of winter 

Lurking round the bend. 
December is loved for Christmas, 

And January too 
Is loved because it gives us 

A year that’s bright and new. 
February still belongs 

To hearts and valentines; 
Everyone awaits it 

And anticipates good times! 
But March forlornly stands alone 

With naught but snow to give; 
And so with loyalty I say 

It’s the grandest month in which 


to live! 


Editor's Note: Last month we received 
a great many good stories and poems 
and the judges were quite busy select- 
ing the best. A note from a teacher or 
one of your parents stating that the 
composition is original with you must 
be included with your contribution. 
Copied material is always recognized 
and proper credit must be given in a 
later issue. This humiliates the sender 
and is embarrassing to us. 

Seasonal contributions should reach 
our office at least three months in ad- 
vance of the date for which they are 
intended. Address all letters to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Be sure to give your 
name, age, and address. A guild mem- 
bership card is sent to each child 
whose composition is published as well 
as a complimentary copy’of the mag- 
azine in which it appears. We regret 
that we cannot acknowledge or return 
unused material. 


My Kitten 


By Mary Grace Morris (9 years) 
Rockport, Ind. 


I have a little kitten, all black and 
white. 

It cuddles up in a little box at night. 

It jumps about and capers and has 
just worlds of fun; 

Then cuddles up and sleeps again 
when its game is done. 


God 


By Rachel Smith (11 years) 
Crescent City, Calif. 


God is loving, God is kind; 

God is found in all mankind. 

When I say my prayers each night 
In His arms He holds me tight. 
God made the earth, He made the 


sky, 

He made the birds that fly on high; 

He made the streams that flow so fast, 

He made the plains that are so vast. 

God made you and God made me, 

He made those here and across the 
sea. 

He made us all, yes, everyone. - 

And now the sun is set, for day is 


done. 
I Don’t Care 


By Bruce Little (7 years) 
Muskegon, Mich. 


The sun will not shine, 
The sky is getting gray; 
I cannot play outdoors 
For it’s going to rain today. 


oe 
Goldfish 


By Marvel Vaughn (12 years) 
Winter Haven, Fla. 


I think that goldfish are the prettiest 
and daintiest fish there are. They look 
very pretty swimming in sunlit water! 

I will tell you how I think there 
first came to be goldfish. 

There was once a great god that 
told his followers that because they 
were so faithful and good he would 
turn every good thought they had into 
gold. He hoped this would encour- 
age them to think more good thoughts. 
Then the world would become a better 
place to live in. 

But he was mistaken. The people 
became greedy and thought good 
thoughts not for their own good but 
for the sake of the money they would 
earn. 

This made the god angry, but he 
told the people he would not go back 
on his word. However instead of gold 
coins their good deeds and thoughts 
were turned into goldfish, and as the 
pretty fish swam gracefully in their 
crystal cages the people were re- 
a of the good and pretty things 
of life. 
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E 
NDY tilted back his head so that he could see 
Bob. Perched high on the two-story brooder 
house, Bob rode the ridge as if he were riding a 
horse bareback, with the wind blowing his hair in a 
curly brown riot and flapping the tails of his coat. 
David sat opposite him on the west end of the 
ridge. Kegs was in between the two. Both Kegs and 
David had the wires that supported the chimney to 
hold to, but Bob had nothing. 

“Hey, you fellows up there!”’ Andy called anxious- 
ly. “Are you all right? Or is the wind too strong?” 

Bundled against the brisk March wind, the Spar- 
tans had come to the Van Orden farm to help Andy 
surprise his grandfather by putting a new roof on 
the north side of the shed that Grandpa Van Orden 
used for storing tools and housing young chickens. 
Last night’s wind had ripped off the strips of water- 
proof roofing and left only the naked boards with 
cracks between them, so that any rain that might fall 
would leak through on the young chickens. 

“What do you say, boys?” Andy repeated. “Shall 
we stop and call it a day?” 

“We're all right,” Kegs answered carelessly. “Any 
old sailor would say that this wind’s just a strong 
nor’ wester.” 

“Hey, Coralee!” shouted Bob. “I’m letting down 
my can for more nails. Fill it, will you?” 

The can Bob had fastened on a string came down, 
rattling against the brooder-house wall and twinkling 
in the afternoon sunlight. 

Coralee put a double handful of roofing nails into 
it, and Bob drew it up again. 

Andy swung a roll of roofing to his shoulder and 
started slowly for the ladder. The Spartans had 
already put on two rolls of roofing. The third and 
last roll would go high along the ridge, where the 
boys sat. But Andy doubted that they should try to 
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Bob Needed 


Friend 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


finish the roof with the wind blustering so. 

“Now that the roof’s about done,” Coralee said 
to Andy, “you can come to the Roost tomorrow, 
can’t you?” 

“Sure,” he said with a smile. “If our teacher comes 
to our popcorn party, every Spartan ought to be 
there to help entertain her.” 

“I wish all of us could be,” said Coralee wistfully. 
“But Bob says he may go into town with Teddy 
Malone tomorrow. Teddy’s going to plant some 
tomatoes, and he wants Bob to help him buy them. 
Sometimes I think Bob likes being with Teddy better 
than with us. Teddy’s so full of fun and mischief.” 

Andy’s gaze went up to the boy who had been 
playing with Bob so much lately. Teddy was in the 
oak tree that grew at the corner of the brooder house. 
He was a handsome, easygoing boy, but he usually 
looked out for a good time for himself before he 
thought of anyone or anything else. As a result, he 
and Bob had been in several adventures which Teddy 
had managed to laugh off and forget. 

“Well,” said Andy gravely, “Bob’s the one to de- 
cide that. But I guess he knows who his friends are.” 

Andy began to mount the ladder with the roll of 
roofing balanced on his shoulder. : 

“Oh, Bob!” Teddy sang out from the tree above. 
“It’s early for bugs, but I’ve found the funniest- 
looking one! Want to see it?” 

“Put it in your pocket,” Bob answered. “I'll look 
at it later.” 

“Poof!” said Teddy. “No bugs in my pockets!” 

He scrambled along the limb that ran out over 
the shed, about four feet above the guttering. 

Halfway up the ladder, Andy stopped to catch his 
breath. The wind made climbing hard. It plucked at 
him and puffed down the hollow cylinder in the roll of 
roofing, jerking against it until he felt that any minute 
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he might lose the roll or be thrown from the ladder. 

“It’s too windy to put up this last roll,” he called 
to the boys on the ridge. “I think we ought to stop 
till the wind goes down.” 

“No,” said Bob confidently. “We can do it.” 

“Sure we can,” said David. ‘‘Chink’s idea will 
work on this roll just as it did on the others. Then 
we'll be done.” 

Chink had found a long rope in the barn and had 
tied a three-foot stick to each end of it. Then he car- 
ried one end of the rope up the 
ladder and threw it over the ridge 
of the brooder house to Red, who 
was stationed on the south side 
of the building. From there, Chink 
and Red controlled the rope by 
pulling on the stick, up or down, 
or east or west, sliding it along 
the ridge and moving anything 
tied to the end that hung down 


the north side of the brooder house. 

Slowly Andy began to mount the ladder again. 
When he got to the guttering and Chink’s stick that 
hung just above it, he balanced the roll carefully 
and thrust the stick down inside it. The stick took 
the rope with it, and when it came out the lower 
end, Andy turned the stick perpendicular to the roll. 
That secured the roll to the rope so that it could be 
hoisted to the ridge when Chink and Red got the 
word that the roll of paper was ready to be pulled. 

Kegs gave the 
word with what he 
thought was a nauti- 
cal accent: ‘‘Heave, 
ho, my _ hearties, 
heave, ho! That’s 
you and Red, Chink!” 

The boys on the 
south side of the 
brooder house be- 
gan to pull, and the 
roofing rose toward 
Bob. 

Andy watched it 
shift and slither over 
the boarding. Climb- 
ing higher, he caught 
hold of the limb on 
which Teddy  capered. 
With his feet on the roof ' 
and his hands on the limb, 
he worked his way toward 
the corner, easing the 
roofing along now and 
then by giving it a shove 
with his foot. 

When Andy reached a 
point just below Bob, he 
hooked his arms over the 
limb and looked at the 
work they had done. It 
was good, and his grand- 
father was going to be 
pleased when he got back 
from town. 

The roll of roofing 
nosed close to Bob and 
touched his knee. 

“Is everything all 
right?” Andy called. 

Bob shook back the hair 
that the wind was blow- 
ing over his forehead and 
reached for the roll. 


fj 


Bob finally slid 
from the ridge and 
came tumbling down 
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“Don’t move, Chink!” he 
shouted. “You've got it just right.” 

Bob shifted the end of the roof- 
ing that he was to fix in place, 
and reaching for his pocket-knife, 
he cut the cord that Andy had tied 
about the roll. 

“Hey!” Bob called to Teddy, 
who had crawled out on the limb 
until he was only a few feet away. 
“If you'll break off one of those 
little branches, you can push it 
against the roofing and help steady 
it. If the wind gets under it, it’ll 
be hard for me to hold.” 

Teddy did not look up. He 
mumbled disinterestedly: ‘‘I can’t, 
Bob. I’ve found another bug. And 
it’s sure funny!” 

“Hurry, Teddy!” 
“Bob needs you.” 

“You do it,” said Teddy. “I 
don’t want this bug to get away.” 

Anger flushed hotly over Andy. 
There never had been a time when 
a friend asked him for help that 
he had not stopped anything he 
was doing and helped the best he 
could. But Teddy was different. 
He squatted up there and looked 
at a bug! 

“Sit still, Bob, ” Andy shouted. 

help you.’ 

But Andy could not climb onto 
the limb quickly enough. 

A gust of wind swooped over 
the ridge and scudded down the 
north side. It slid under the sheet 
of roofing that Bob was trying to 
hold, and unrolled it so swiftly 
that it slapped smartly against 
the boards and jerked against 
Bob’s detaining hands. 

“Let go of it, Bob!” Andy cried. 
“It'll pull you off!” 

Bob did let go, but he had al- 
ready lost his balance. While the 
wind lifted the roofing and carried 
it whirling and flapping to the 
ground, Bob swayed and clutched, 
lurched first to one side and then 
to the other, and finally slid from 
the ridge and came tumbling down 
the roof. 


Andy urged. 
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Andy saw one chance of saving 
him. Stiffening his arms about the 
limb behind him and shoving his 
feet far apart, he made his whole 
body as rigid as a board from the 
roof to the limb. 

When Bob hits my legs, he 
thought, he'll grab them. If I can 
hang on, we'll both be safe! 

Bob’s head struck Andy first, 
then his shoulder. The impact sent 
a shock up Andy’s side that threat- 
ened to jerk his arms out of their 
sockets, but he held to the limb 
and kept his feet firm. As Andy 
had expected, Bob’s arms whipped 
out and closed about his legs. All 
his weight swung against Andy, 
but still Andy clung to the limb 
and pressed his feet solidly to the 
roof. 

Bob lay panting at Andy’s feet. 
Slowly the fright went out of his 
face. 

“Can you hold on if I climb up 
you, Andy?” he asked, grinning 
as if nothing had happened or 
could happen. 

Andy grinned back at him in 
relief. 

“Climb easy, Bob,” he advised 
him, ‘“‘and get hold of this limb 
if you can. I'll hang on.” 

From above them came Teddy’s 


voice, thin with fright. “Oh, Bob, 
I'm sorry!” 
Bob got his feet flat on the roof. 


Little by little, he pulled himself 
upright, steadying himself by grip- 
ping Andy. When at last he got 
his hands on the limb, Andy 
breathed easier. Bob was safe. 
They could ease themselves along 
the limb to the ladder and climb 
down. 

Andy turned gingerly and 
looked up at Teddy. Bob was look- 
ing up too into the boy’s white, 
penitent face. _ 

“Don’t worry, Teddy,” Bob said 
gently. “You didn’t know I was 
going to take a header. But Andy’s 
a friend I don’t need to ask for 
help. I'll get Dad to tell you where 
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he got our tomato plants. I ought 
to be with the Spartans tomorrow 
at the popcorn party we're giving 
our teacher.” 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 


too, 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


A Lad’s Loaves 
and Fishes 


(Continued from page 17) 


need. We can receive our supply 
by having faith in God’s abun- 
dance, and when we have enjoyed 
God’s bounty we must not waste 
anything that is left over. All 
surplus belongs to God. If we re- 
member that, we can help to make 
this world a better place in which 
to live. 


Desk Fittings 


By Laurence Fuller 


3) 


O MAKE a wastebasket, a blotter pad, and other desk fittings you 
will need several cardboard boxes, a large blotter, enamel paints, 
and plenty of cooked flour paste. 


which you can get at the grocery store. Legs are made from small 
wooden blocks, tacked to the bottom of the box from the inside. 

Make cooked flour paste and paste the top flaps down inside the 
box for added strength (A). Use paste generously and dry overnight 
under weights. To do this turn the box on its side and fill with maga- 
zines. Then place more magazines on top. 

To make the blotter pad (2) cut a piece of heavy cardboard (not 
corrugated) the size of the blotter. Cut a piece of heavy wrapping 
paper the same size for the bottom of the pad. Cut two pieces of light- 
weight cardboard 5 inches wide and 4 inches longer than the width of 
the blotter. Cut out sections C. Fold as indicated by the dotted lines 
in drawing (2). Slip one over each end of pad and paste sections D 
and E to the under side. 

The files that may be used for letters or stationery and, in smaller 
sizes, for pens and pencils are made from cereal cartons (3). Cut the 
boxes as shown by the dotted lines. Fold the top of back section down 
inside and paste in place. To reinforce the bottom and ends, cut extra 
cardboard to fit (F) and paste to the inside. 

When all the pieces are dry, paint with quick-drying enamel in any 
desired color. Two coats may be necessary. When thoroughly dry dec- 
orate with hearts and flowers, stars, and birds as shown in the drawing. 

The stamp box is made from a typewriter-ribbon box (4). 

When the painted blotter pad is dry, paste the lining paper to the 


bottom, dry under weights, and then slip the blotter in place. 
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Lapel Decorations and 


a Necklace 


By Joanne Dee 


PEANUT bouquet for your lapel is quite attractive. To make one, 

thread a darning needle with some green yarn. Take a stitch 
through the end of a peanut, being careful not to split the shell. Cut 
your thread about 7 inches from the end and pull the peanut to the 
center of it. Prepare seven or eight peanuts. Now gather up all the 
threads and arrange the peanuts in a cluster, having some threads longer 
than others. Wrap a thread around the ends and tie. 

Now make three leaves. First crochet a chain about 11/, inches long. 
Crochet back on each side of the chain, using double crochet for the 
wide part of the leaf and single crochet for the narrow, stem end. Ar- 
range the leaves at the top of the bouquet, wrap the ends together, 
and tie. 

If you wish, you may paint your peanuts gold or silver before you 
thread them. Pink nail lacquer or just colored enamel may also be used. 

To make a necklace to go with your lapel ornament use peanuts 
and bright wooden beads. Make the back of the necklace from beads 
and the front from beads strung alternately with peanuts. 

For another unusual lapel decoration make from white paper a 
tiny notebook with an oilcloth cover. Sew together at the back with 
yarn. Tie a yarn bow at the top and tie a tiny bridge pencil to one 
end of the bow. Write “Autographs” on the cover with waterproof 
ink or black enamel. Pin to your lapel and you will be ready to start 
collecting your friends’ autographs! 
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The Pineapple 
Secret 


(Continued from page 14) 


“Why, Morris,” she said, “we'll 
be glad to have you at our picnic. 
It’s your lunch as much as ours, 
if you'll come.” 

Instantly Carl stood _ still, 
amazed. So did Morris, though 
his mouth curled up as if he were 
going to sneer. But Carole knew 
now that she was letting God’s 
love work through her to touch 
Morris, for she never would have 
thought of asking him to their 
picnic if something had not whis- 
pered to her to do it. 

She went quietly to Carl, took 
the package of lunch from him, 
and took hold of one of his hands 
and drew him away from the 
stairs. Then she held the lunch 
out to Morris. “You take it,”’ she 
said, “and find us a better place 
to eat. It’s too wet here.” 

“Heh!” Carl said. 

Morris took the lunch as if he 
hardly knew what he was doing. 
Carole turned with Carl toward 
the other children, all strangers to 
her. Oh, how she wished she knew 
them! She felt so much in need of 
friends just then. 

“Are you going to give your 
lunch to him?” asked the lovely 
little dark girl, astonished. 

“Well, we can share it,” Carole 
said, embarrassed but smiling. 
And suddenly she knew that she 
did not feel afraid of Morris any 
more! 

The little dark girl abruptly 
came over and took hold of 
Carole’s hand. “You're nice,” she 
said. “You come to our picnic.” 

Carole’s heart jumped. Friends? 
Oh, friends! She looked at Carl; 
his eyes were dancing. He was as 
glad as she was. 

She did not look to see what 
Morris would do. The other chil- 
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dren, most of them younger than 
she, gathered around her; and they 
all started back through the un- 
derpass, their chatter echoing with 
a hollow sound. When they came 
to the stairway leading up to the 
shore side of the avenue, there 
was a gray-haired lady whom they 
called Mrs. Wheat. It sounded 
like ‘“‘Mrs. Sweet,” and oh, she 
was sweet! The little dark girl, 
whose name was Virginia Dale, 
told her what had happened to 
Carole’s lunch. 

“The boy was mean, but she 
gave it to him,” Virginia said. 
“She invited him to her picnic! 
So we invited her and her brother 
to ours.” 

Mrs. Wheat looked at Carole. 
“] think that’s very nice,” she said. 
“Where is the boy to whom you 
gave your lunch?” 

They stopped and looked back. 
Morris had disappeared, with 
Carole and Carl’s lunch! For an 
instant Carole wondered where 
he had gone. Then she went on 
with the group up to a grassy 
lawn beside the avenue. 

They had a picnic. It was much 
more fun than Carole and Carl 


had expected to have alone. The 
new friends, Virginia Dale, Jimmy 
Wheat, Larry Brandt, Jessica 
Welles, Judith Anderson, and sev- 
eral others, were such nice chil- 
dren. They had sandwiches and 
chocolate cake and cold fruit 
juices. They had ice cream too, 
packed in dry ice, unmelted and 
good! My, everything was good! 
But having friends is the best of 
all, Carole thought, because 
friends last and lunch doesn’t! 

They played games then until 
Carole suddenly remembered that 
she and Carl had to be at the va- 
cant house at four o'clock. Mrs. 
Wheat showed them that it was 
almost four by her wrist watch, 
and Carole said they had to go. 

The other children said, “See 
you tomorrow, or anyway soon!” 
And Carole and Carl ran off down 
the street, so happy they forgot all 
about Morris Hanney. 

They went home first and got 
the basket with the box of sand 
in it. 

“We have to have it to show 
to the first Juan Gamboa,” Carole 
said. And then she felt again that 
queer qualm of misgiving about 


the trick. Somehow it did not go 
well with—well, with giving 
Morris their lunch, and making 
new friends. But what was wrong 
about it? 

When they got to the vacant 
house at last, they went around 
to the porch that faced the ocean, 
and there sat a tall, dark Mexican 
boy! He was a little older than 
Carole, and he looked up at them 
and smiled. 

“I am Juan Gamboa,” he said. 

He stood up and took off his 
hat, very respectfully. Then he 
looked at the package Carole was 
holding. 

“Did you use to live here?” 
Carole asked him, nodding at the 
house. 

“I worked here,” he answered. 
“The people moved away.” 

“Who would send a package 
to you here?” Carole questioned. 

‘Maybe my mother—mi madre, 
or my aunt, Tia Amparo.” He 
smiled again. 

“Oh! Well, would this be it?” 
Carole asked, holding out the 


package. But for some reason her . 


face grew hot, as if newly sun- 
burned. (Please turn to page 29) 


‘Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


Irish Ways with Everyday Food 


Stelk 


15 large spring onions 
11/4 cupfuls milk 

1 teaspoonful salt 

3 tablespoonfuls butter 
134, pounds potatoes 

14, teaspoonful pepper 


1 quart water 


@Cut onions into small pieces, 
place in a sauce pan, sprinkle with 
salt, and pour milk over them. 
Add butter, bring to a boil, and 
simmer slowly until tender. Drain 
thoroughly. 

Peel and slice potatoes into an- 
other pan, cover with water, and 
boil until tender enough to mash. 
Drain and mash, gradually adding 
the onions. Stir and mash until the 
onions are absorbed and the mix- 
ture is light and fluffy. Add pep- 
per and more salt and milk if nec- 
essary. If the potatoes cool off 


- while mashing place them over a 


pan of boiling water and reheat. 
Serve hot with a lump of butter in 
a depression in the center of each 
portion. 


Colcannon 


® Colcannon is made in the same 
way as stelk, but cabbage is used 
instead of onions. 


Flummery 


® Cook quick-cooking oatmeal ac- 
cording to the directions on the 
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package. Sweeten to taste and add 
chopped nut meats and raisins. 
Pour into a mold and chill. Serve 
with cream. 


Stuffed Irish Potatoes 
(American Style) 


6 hot baked potatoes 

4 tablespoonfuls butter 
to cupful milk 
Salt and pepper 

Grated cheese 

Paprika 


® Cut slices from the tops of the 
baked potatoes or cut them in 
half lengthwise. Scoop out the in- 
side with a teaspoon and mash 
thoroughly. Add butter, then hot 
milk, gradually, beating until light 
and fluffy. Some potatoes will ab- 
sorb more milk than others, so 
the amount of milk necessarily 
varies. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper, then pile lightly into 
the potato shells. Sprinkle with 
grated cheese and dust with pap- 
tika. Place in a shallow pan and 
bake in a hot oven about .10 min- 
utes, or until lightly browned. 


Lemon and Lime Squash 


@ Lemon and lime squash are 
popular Irish drinks. We call them 
lemonade or limeade. Tint either 
fruit drink with a little green 
coloring for Saint Patrick’s Day. 


Jan’s Golden 
Key 
(Continued from page 7) 


“Jan.” Again the voice spoke. It 
was even more gentle. “I have 
been looking for a boy whom I 
can trust. I want such a boy to live 
in my castle with me. I want him 
to learn many things. Some of 
those things will be secrets that he 
must keep as long as he lives. 


For a moment a strange, new 
hope flared up in Jan’s heart. 
Oh, if only he could be trusted 
like that! If only—— 

Ah, no, he had failed! 

“Jan, I found such a boy today,” 
the king was saying, “so I am 
making arrangements for him to 
live with me. Jan, you are that 
boy!” 

Jan’s brown eyes grew wide. 

“But I—I failed to be trust- 
worthy,” he managed to say falter- 
ingly. 

The rays of the setting sun 
touched the silver in the king’s 
hair. He smiled down at Jan. 
There was understanding in his 
eyes. 

“It was not such a terrible thing 
to desire to see the jewel,” he said. 
“Many men have traveled many 
weary miles to see it. Of course,” 
he added quickly, “you should not 
have opened the box, and you 
should have been more careful 
when you closed it. 

“But, Jan,” the king went on, 
“you told the truth when you 
knew you had done wrong. You 
told the truth in the face of pos- 
sible punishment. You told the 
truth when you knew it would 
bring you disappointment. Such 
a man as you will make is a man 
worth more to me than all my 
kingdom. Truthfulness is a golden 
key. It unlocks the door called 
‘Trustworthiness.. You already 
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have that golden key, Jan. Keep 
it always in your heart.” 

In Jan’s heart now was the same 
feeling he had had in the forest, 
the feeling deep within him that 
made him know what it meant to 
be trusted. 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of March 7 
God’s love surrounds me, He’s 
my friend; 
Whate’er I need He’s sure to 
send. 
For the week of March 14 
When I’m alone I have no fear; 


~T’ve but to call and God will 
hear. 


For the week of March 21 


For any task I have to do 

God gives me power to see it 
through. 
For the week of March 28 


I keep all health rules carefully, 
For health is God’s good gift to 


me. 
oe 


The Pineapple 


Secret 
(Continued from page 27) 


“I don’t know,” Juan Gamboa 
said. “Is that what she gave you 
for me?” 

Oh, goodness me! Carole 
thought. How could she say yes? 
What a simple question! And she 
couldn’t answer it at all! 


(To be concluded) 
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OGS, cats, kittens, birds, 
horses, and guinea pigs— 

these are but a few of the pets you 
have told us about in your letters 
this month! It has been great fun 
to hear about the tricks they can 
do and to learn how readily they 
respond to your love and kindness. 
Wherever you are and whatever 
the kind of pet you may have, we 
should appreciate a letter from you 
telling us about the clever and in- 
telligent things it can do. Just ad- 
dress your letter to WEE WisDoM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Be 
sure to give your age, name, and 


address. 


Dear Editor: My pets are canaries. I 
have a mother bird and a singer. Moth- 
er covers their cage at night, but if 
she forgets the birds chirp until she 
does. In the morning they chirp for 
seed and gravel, and when Mother puts 
seed in the cage the singer sings 
sweet songs to us.—Ann Parker (8 
years), Fort Worth, Tex. 


oe 


Dear Editor: I have a pet dog 
named Pudgy. I also have a pet chicken 


named Rudy. My brother has a chicken 
too, and it is named Blacky. 

One day when the chickens were 
scratching around on the lawn Pudgy 
thought he would have some fun, so 
he ran between the two chickens as 
fast as he could go. He looked straight 
ahead just as if he had not seen them! 
Then he turned around to see what 
they had done. Just about the time 
the chickens were near each other 
again he ran in between them again. 
—Barbara Jean Winkler (13 years), 
2214 East St., c/o State School for 
the Blind, Vancouver, Wash. 

Dear Editor: The pet of our family 
is a pony named Soldier Boy. He has 
been living with us for three years. 
During this time we have taught him 
to beg for his food. If he does not beg 
for his food we do not give it to him, 
but hold it far out of his reach until he 
does beg. Another trick we have 
taught him is to go from his corral 
into the stable without being led. 
—Carol Tyne (10 years), South Lon- 
donderry, Vt. 


Dear Editor: 1 have two black-and- 
white guinea pigs. Their names are 
Tar and Feather. I taught them to 
run through a hoop. This is how I 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend’s name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 

City 
My name 

Street 

City 


did it: I put a box behind the hoop 
and they ran through the hoop into 
the box. Tar is timid but Feather is 
very friendly.—Harry Sprague, Jr. (9 
years), 1022 N. Ash, McPherson, 


Kans. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet canary, 
and we call him Beeps. He is yellow 
and black. We keep a bell in the 
middle of his cage. It is right over the 
bar he stands on. His trick is to stand 
on the bar, get the string attached 
to the bell in his bill, and pull the 
string until the bell rings.—Jeanette 
Jacob (11 years), 147 Gage St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a little black 
cocker spaniel named Timmy. His 
mother and father were blue-ribbon 
dogs. Timmy can beg, shake hands, 
decide which hand I have a dog bis- 
cuit in, take a dog biscuit out of my 
mouth, and do a trick called ‘“self- 
control.” For this trick I put a dog 
biscuit on the floor and he stands and 
looks at it but doesn’t make a move 
to take it until I give him the word. 
Timmy and I understand each other 
even though I cannot get him to stop 
doing one little thing—playful snap- 
ping.—Patricia Hammond (12 years), 
613 West 247th St., Riverdale, New 
York, N. Y. 

Se 


Dear Editor: 1 have a black colt. 
Her name is Fanny. She will shake 
hands with me. She likes to run in 
the pasture. When we are working her 
mother, Fanny walks beside her. She 
is a very playful colt. She wears a 
bridle. She wants to follow me wher- 
ever I go. She likes sugar and oranges. 
Sometimes she nips me.—Glenn Galen 
Isaac (10 years), Rte. 1, Elsmore, 


Kans. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 
We thank Thee, Father, for our 
home, 
For food, for clothes to wear; 


We know our every need is met 
By Thy great love and care. 
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Poetry Crossword Puzzle 
ry 
By Lucile Rosencrans 


10 
ACROSS 
1. A toy that goes spinning round 
and round; 
It makes a lovely humming 
sound. 
2. You go in this when you take a 
ride; 
But always get in—don’t hang 
on the side. 


5. Visit this helper twice a year; 
He'll help you save something 
very dear. 


8. Parts of a poem that you may 
read— 
Sometimes called verses, which 
is wrong indeed. 


D M 


if 


10. This is usually made of metal: 


Another name for it is kettle. 


11. If you want some beans or peas, 
You'll have to shell them from 
one of these. 


DOWN 
1. A name that is short for Theo- 
dore, 
A president’s name in days of 
yore. 


3. A word that signifies’ decay; 
If it’s on an apple, throw it 
away. 
4. When this is quarried it’s cut 
in a block: 
Another name for it is rock. 


6. We do this three times a day; 


We have fruit and horses have 
hay. 
7. A resort for health and pleasure 
too; 
The mineral water is good for 
you. 
8. A tree must have this liquid to 
grow; 
As soon as spring comes it starts 
to flow. 
9. We'd rather be happy the whole 
day long; 
But we feel this way if we've 
done wrong. 


What Are We? 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


We're made of wood for small 
boys’ feet. 

I know you'll find us quite a treat, 

For we can make you giant tall; 

But have a care or you may fall! 


An Alphabet Puzzle 


By Eleanor Hammond 


Here is a puzzle, if you please, 
That you can surely solve with 
ease. 
What letter, if used twice or more, 
Tells what you find by the sandy 
shore? 
2. 
When you look at a house or tree, 
Then with what letters do you see? 


Now tell as quickly as you’re able 
What letters are a vegetable? 
4. 
Perhaps you'll think this one is 
funny; 
For these next letters can make 
honey! 


5. 
Only a naughty girl or boy 
Does this. It means coax or annoy. 


6. 
You should study hard, and if you 
do, 
You'll be these letters when you're 
through. 


(Answers on inside back cover) 
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Dear Boosters: 

Everything we do is more fun if we can make a game of it; and there is 
always a way to make a game of everything we do! Here is a game you can play, 
whether you are washing dishes, or running errands, or dusting, or collecting 
scrap iron, rubber, and tin cans for Uncle Sam, or studying your lessons, or 
practicing your music: 

Pretend you are the captain of a huge ocean liner and that your eyes, ears, 
lips, hands, heart, and feet are the crew. One of the first things a captain does 
is to try to earn the good will, admiration, and obedience of his crew. He does 
this by being kind yet at the same time firm and masterful. When you have 
the obedience of your crew, they will help you to keep your vessel clean and 
shipshape. 

Suppose you think of your home as your ship, and your family as the 
assengers. The captain of a ship always tries to please his passengers and 
eep them comfortable and happy; so that will be your first duty. Perhaps you 

will have to wash the dishes for Mother, run an errand for Dad, study your 
lesson, or practice your music when you would rather be doing something 
else. But whatever you have to do, your crew is there to help you. Your eyes 
and ears will guide you, your lips will smile, your hands will be busy, your 
heart will be light, and your feet will obey you swiftly and joyously. 

In a larger sense the world is your ship and everyone you meet is your 
passenger. As the captain of such a cheerful, obedient crew as you have, you 
are sure to find happiness in everything you do and to give much happiness to 
others. 


The name of Betty’s ship must 
surely be Love. She proved what a 
good captain she is by making her 
new friend happy. 


Dear Secretary: 1 appreciate your 
nice letter welcoming me into the 
merry band of Boosters. I have al- 
ready had many chances to be a good 
member. The one I am going to tell 
you about makes me see more clearly 
than ever the joy of helping others. 

One evening at a pie social I met an 
elderly blind woman. She sang a song 
that she had been taught by her mother 
many years ago. I felt that I must tell 
her how much I liked it, and before I 
knew it we were talking away like old 
friends. As I shared my pie with her 
I told her about the Good Words 
Booster Club, and she invited me to 
visit her sometime and tell her 
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more about it. She also thanked me 
for helping to make her evening so 
short and lovely.—Betty Brubaker. 


Rosalie has her crew well 
trained; because they obeyed her 
instantly when she changed her 
mind and decided to do the dishes. 

Dear Secretary: One day my mother 
asked me to do the dishes. At first I 
said no. Then I remembered the last 
part of the Booster Club pledge: “I 
will radiate joy to all the world.” I 
changed my mind very quickly and 
told Mother I would be happy to do 
the dishes.—Rosalie Eberwein. 


Patricia June could very well 
call her ship Kindness. You will 


see why when you read her letter. 

Dear Secretary: 1 always try to be a 
good Booster. I have memorized The 
Prayer of Faith and like it very much. 

I try to keep up with the table bless- 
ings each month in Wispom. I 
think it is nice to have a different 
prayer every month. 

We have a new girl in our school, 
and I am trying to help her get ac- 
quainted, because I know how it feels 
to go to a strange school and not 
have any friends.—Patricia June Ra- 


bon. 


Some of the good that Gretchen 
passed on to her mother and play- 
mates at school came back to her 
in the unexpected gift of two new 
dresses from an aunt. 

Dear Secretary: Please send me some 
cards with The Prayer of Faith on 
them to give to my friends. I was de- 
lighted when I received the first ones. 
I want to send one to my aunt also. 
Not long ago she went shopping and 
could not find a dress that she liked 
for herself, so she bought two for me. 
I was so pleased and happy! One day 
I was writing a letter, and my mother 
called me to help her with the dishes. 
I wanted to finish my letter and 
started to tell her to have my sister: 
help with the dishes. Then I remem- 
bered that I was a Booster and that 
Mother had been working hard all 
day. So I put the letter away quickly 
and took the cloth from my mother’s 
hands. “I'll wash the dishes,” I said. 
“You go and rest.” 

Mother said she would wipe them. 
“No,” I said. “Eljine (my sister) will 
= them, Go call her.” My mother 

ed her and then went upstairs to 
rest. My sister and I did the dishes, 
and I thought it was fun. When my 


sister and I are lazy, Daddy says: “You 
would help your mother if you loved 
her. ‘Actions speak louder than 
words.’”’ I have grown very fond of 
that saying. 

At school when we play “dodge 
ball” my playmates and I try not to 
be selfish, When one player gets it 
twice, he or she gives it to someone 
who hasn’t thrown it. We enjoy the 
game much more when we do not 
cheat and are not selfish—Gretchen 
Nelson. 

In our desire for new friends or 
anything else, we must not forget 
the importance of prayer. If we 
pray to the Father, as Nancy did, 
He will tell us just the right thing 
to say or do to make friends. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have moved since 
I wrote to you last. When I first came 
here I was very lonely and wanted 


Joan’s letter is short and simple, 
but she puts a big thought into a 
few words. 

Dear Secretary: We boys and girls 
should be thankful that we are able 
to worship God as we please. When I 
go to church on Sunday I am glad that 
I don’t have to be afraid to go.—Joan 
Schiwal. 
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The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
gitls speak words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
should like to become a member of 
the Booster Club, just address your 
letter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Missouri. She will send 
you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be purchased for twenty- 
five cents each. The monkeys stand for 
“I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” “I 


As captain of a jolly crew 


MY SHIP 


I steer a course that’s brave and 
true 


No wind can drive my ship 
astray, 

Because God guides me on my 
way. 


some friends. It seemed that nobody 
was friendly. I prayed earnestly about 
it, and in less than a week I had two 
good friends.—Nancy Phyllis Hansen. 


When Delores Jean moved to a 
new home, she set her ship upon 
the right course by being friendly. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am keeping the 

pledge fine. I have earned a new 
riend too. When I moved to a new 
home I didn’t have any friends. I 
went to school, and there was a girl 
there I didn’t like. I was about to snub 
her when I remembered the Booster 
pledge. I spoke to her, she was so 
nice to me, and today she is my best 
friend.—Delores Jean Meyer. 


speak no evil.” A Booster may earn 
his pin by sending in one subscription 
for Wee Wispom other than his own 
and by reporting to the secretary each 
month for four months. This does not 
mean that you must quit writing after 
you have earned your pin. The secre- 
tary will be glad to have as many more 
letters from you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
which is a group of workers at Unity 
School who pray for those who need 
help. 


May the whole month of March 
be one of “smooth sailing” for 
you! 


Secretary 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Betty Brubaker (11), Crandall, S. 
Dak.; Casimer Zuielkowski (13) and 
Fredrick Wolf (11), Rte. 1, Krakow, 
Wis.; Joy Litzenberger (11), Ber- 
nadine Greeley (14), and Wanda 
Knobel (7), all of Latah, Wash.; 
Lucy Sandwell (11), Rte. 1, Marion, 
Kans.; Elaine Gorsegner (11), Rte. 
1, Box 84, Lopez, Wash.; Janice 
Craig (13), 70 Long Hill Rd., Wall- 
ingford, Conn.; Robin Hood (14), 
313 Westminster Ave., Montreal W., 
Que., Canada; Rosemary Mace (13), 
211 Ballantyne Ave., Montreal W., 
Que., Canada; Joyce Lutz (12), 124 
W. Pine St., Mahanoy City, Pa.; Rosa- 
lyn Grybko (13), Graves St., Box 
160, South Deerfield, Mass.; Dorothy 
Jackimowicz (12), Graves St., South 
Deerfield, Mass.; Mary Alice Blendt 
(11), Smyrna, Del.; Elizabeth Mc- 
Breen (15), Margaret McBreen (11), 
and Eunice Kelley (12), all of Potter 
St., Concord, Mass.; Sally Hodgkins 
(11), 2621 Fifty-sixth Ave., Oakland, 
Calif.; Dorthy Lindstrom (9), Kyle, 
Wyo.; Louise Meadows (11), Rock 


Camp, W. Va.; Norma Zimmerman , 


(14), Mont Clare, Pa.; Alice Ferko 
(15), Box 163, Mont Clare, Pa.; Joan 
Keffer (14), Rte. 1, Phoenixville, Pa.; 
Jane Ashenfelter (12), Rte. 1, Col- 
legeville, Pa.; Lois Matz (11), Canada, 
Kans.; Trumana R. Carlson (13), 
523 E. 340th St., Willoughby, Ohio; 
Florence Tring (13), 305 E. 322d 
St., Willoughby, Ohio; Louis M. 
Schoppe (10), Rte. 1, Somerville, 
Tex.; Audrey Martin (13), Box 404, 
Hill City, Minn.; June Willemin 
(12), Rte. 3, Sturgis, Mich.; Georgi- 
anna La Branche (12), Rte. 1, Cen- 
terville, Mich.; Donald Gene Black 
(9), Arcadia, Ind.; Milda Johansen 
(10) and Esther Johansen (13), Tyler, 
Minn.; Dolores Kirkwood (12), 1116 
London St., New Westminster, B. C., 
Canada; Ellen Davis (9), 6427 Ver- 
non Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Betty Ressel 
(15), Chambers, Nebr.; Dorothy 
Boughey (11), 105 Gorsedale Rd., 
Wallasey, Cheshire, England; Ruby 
Budahn (14), 610 W. Blodgett St., 
Marshfield, Wis.; Peter Whalley 
(11), 120 Main St., Box 237, Fair- 
ville, N. B., Canada; Richard De 
Bruyn (12), Reasnor, Iowa. 
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THIS IS LOIS 


Designed by Rodney R. Romney (12 years) 


drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 
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Speedway 
(A Game) 


By Rosaleen Schmutz 
and Helen Waite 


Even though gas and tire ra- 
tioning have curtailed the use of 
automobiles it is still fun to play 
automobile games. 

Here is a game in which each 
player pretends that he is a racing 
car and chooses a name. Blue 
Streak, Dashaway, Streamline, and 
Whiz are suggestions. To make 
his car go each player in turn must 
name a different part of an auto- 
mobile. Some of the parts that 
may be named are wheel, axle, 
brake, hubcap, and spark plug. 

At first all the cars will go fast 
and take all the corners at top 
speed, but by the time they have 
reached the second lap, when the 
names of the parts are harder to 
think of, they will slow up. If any 
driver cannot think of a part he 
must pull out of the race and wait 
for the repair crew. 

When only two racers are left 
it gets exciting. The last one to 
stay in the game is the winner. 


Answers to Puzzle 


What Are We? 
Stilts 


An Alphabet Puzzle 


2. fa 3. Fs, 4 Ws, 5. T's, 
6. Y’s. 


Of Interest to -Mother 


Helps for Today 


ACH of the three booklets here described brings ~ 
you a message of faith and courage with which to 
meet and solve the problems of today. 


THE SILENCE 
By E. V. Ingraham 


When Jesus felt the need of renewed spiritual strength He 
withdrew from His followers to be alone with God. Your 
surest contact with God is likewise the silence. Send for 
this booklet and let it show you the meaning and importance 
of going into the silence. In attractive stiff covers THE 
SILENCE is 50 cents. 


FINDING THE CHRIST 
By H. Emilie Cady 


“No one cometh unto the Father, but by me,” said Jesus. 
He was not referring to His personal self but to His Christ 
self. Jesus found God through His discovery of the Christ 
within Himself. This booklet shows you how to retire 
within your Christ self and there make perfect contact with 
the heavenly Father. FINDING THE CHRIST is bound 
in paper; price, 25 cents. 


A SIX-DAY HEALING PRACTICE 
By Charles Fillmore 


“Your mental attitude, thoughts, and words are the crea- 
tive or destructive influences in the world in which you 
live,” says Charles Fillmore. In this booklet he gives you 
a drill in denials and affirmations to help you train your 
thoughts in harmony with God and bring about your own 
highest good. A paper-bound booklet; price, 25 cents. 


For $1 you can order all three of these book- 
lets, an investment that will richly repay you 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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BURIED TREASURE 


@ “Map of Ye Pirate Treasure” were 
the words printed on the yellowed 
old paper that David found in the 
attic. Excitedly he dashed down to 
the kitchen to show it to Grand- 
mother. She had never seen the map 
before, but she said there was always 
treasure for those who have eyes to 
see it. Taking a shovel, David and his 
sister Vivian started on a treasure 
hunt. What they found is told in the 
story “The April Fool Map.” 


BOB HAS A SURPRISE 


@ Bob’s part in the school pageant 
was to stand beside Coralee and hold 
a pot of narcissuses. On the day of 
the pageant Bob and Red started out 
in the rain to buy some, only to find 
that the florist had sold all the nar- 
cissuses he had in stock. What star- 
tling adventure did they have on the 
way home and what wonderful sur- 
prise awaited Bob at the Roost? This 
story is called “Bob Made a Promise.” 


ere fast 2 oi ihe! 


THE BOY WHO COULD 
NOT SING 


@ Antonio’s heart was filled with 
music, but he could neither sing nor 
play an instrument, and this made 
him very sad. However he was good 
at wood carving, and one day a great 
idea came to him. He went to see a 
great violinmaker and got permission 
to work in his shop and learn how to 
make violins. How well he succeeded 
is told in the interesting story “The 
Whittler.” 


A MUSICAL EXPERIMENT 


@ No doubt you have tried playing 
a tune by tapping with a fork on the 
rims of tumblers. Well, here is an- 
other experiment that you will want 
to try. How mystified your friends 
will be when you pluck a musical 
note from the tines of a fork and 
drop it into a tumbler! Full directions 
for doing this experiment are given 
under the title “Drop a Musical Note 
into a Tumbler.” 
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